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Child Health Day, 1968 


Proclamation 3876. October 7, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


For most children in America, the future promises full, 
productive, healthy lives. 

Over the years, American medicine, science, and social 
services have combined to create a society with fewer fatal 
and crippling diseases, a long life expectancy, better nutri- 
tion, and more fruitful opportunities for work and 
leisure. 

Infant mortality has reached its lowest rate since we 
began to keep reliable records: It is 12 percent below its 
level five years ago. 

Through vaccination programs, we have cut by one- 
half the number of children who suffer from polio, diph- 
theria, tetanus, and whooping cough. We are on the verge 
of eliminating measles totally. 

Yet, far too many American children are born with 
only a dim prospect of sharing in America’s promise— 
because they are born into poverty. And today, 12 million 
Americans under 18 years old live in poverty. 

We still rank only 15th among advanced nations in our 
effort to reduce infant deaths. 

These are compelling reasons for paying special atten- 
tion to unfinished business in child health. 

We cannot allow one American child to be denied the 
benefits of our knowledge and common effort. 

All of our children must have the opportunity to de- 
velop their abilities and talents to their fullest. This is their 
birthright, and we must protect it. 

To demonstrate national concern for the well-being of 
our children, the Congress has directed the President 
to proclaim annually the first Monday in October as Child 
Health Day. 

This day is also an appropriate time to salute the work 
which the United Nations, through its specialized agen- 
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cies, and the United Nations Children’s Fund are doing 
to build better health for children around the world. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Monday, October 7, 1968, as Child Health Day. I invite 
all persons, all agencies and organizations concerned for 
the welfare of the world’s children to unite on that day in 
actions that will bring strength and recognition to efforts 
which foster better child health. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-third. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:11 a.m., 
October 8, 1968] 


Defense Cost Reduction Program 


The President’s Remarks at the Cost Reduction Awards 
Ceremony of the Department of Defense. 
October 8, 1968 


Secretary Clifford, Secretary Nitze, Secretaries of the 
Services, General Wheeler and members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, ladies and gentlemen of the Department 
of Defense: 


Every year since I became your President I have per- 
sonally participated in these cost reduction ceremonies. 

Ever since I came to Washington—now nearly 40 years 
ago—I have believed that good government also means 
efficient government. 

There used to be an idea in this country that it was 
only the business corporations that knew how to be effi- 
cient. Government—the critics said—was wasteful by its 
very nature: All bureaucrats were bumblers and all civil 
servants were spendthrifts. 

If that were ever true, it is not now. And one reason 
that it is not now is because of what you have done, each 
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of you, here in this great Department of Defense, of which 
I am so proud and the Nation is so proud. 

Today, the people from business corporations come 
here to your Department to study your managerial 
methods. 

You have set new standards for the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment. The great Chairman of our Civil Service Com- 
mission, John Macy, tells me that fiscal 1968 is the third 
year in a row when the savings from employee sugges- 
tions have gone above the $100 million mark. 

Your Department has demonstrated that it can manage 
immense sums of money; that it can capably direct gigantic 
programs of procurement; and, it can faithfully adminis- 
ter the affairs of millions of servicemen and civilian 
employees—and you have shown that you can do all of 
these things and do them efficiently. 

When I became your President, I asked Secretary Mc- 
Namara and I directed this Department to procure and 
maintain whatever forces were necessary to safeguard 
America’s security. 

But I insisted that this be done at the lowest sound 
cost to the taxpayer. 

That is exactly what you men and women have 
accomplished. 

Your cost reduction program has achieved audited 
savings of no less than 13 billions of dollars since I came 
into office 5 years ago. 

And I think that is a magnificent achievement. 

It happened because individual men and women, in 
every branch and division of this great Department, made 
it their personal business and their personal goal and 
objective to get their job done a little better. 

It is the individual employee, thinking creatively about 
his own work, who gets the real results in a project like 
this. 

That is why there is really no contradiction between 
an organization being big and an organization being 
economical. 

Efficiency is a question of whether the people on the 
job are big or small in their thinking, in their dedication, 
and in their sense of responsibility. 

As you know, I have seen to it that the innovations 
which you in the Defense Department have made are 
now operating throughout the entire executive branch of 
the Federal Government. For that I express my gratitude 
to each of you for making that possible, and to Secretary 
McNamara, who gave you brilliant leadership for many 
years and to Secretary Clifford, than whom there is no 
better in the Federal Government. 

Secretary Clifford tells me that your new cost reduc- 
tion savings for fiscal 1968 exceeded $1.2 billion—that 
is $177 million more than the goal that you had estab- 
lished for this year. So today, here with your Nation look- 
ing on—on behalf of all the Nation’s taxpayers—and I 


am one of them—your President has come to congratu- 
late you. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I am very proud of you. I am 
very proud of the extraordinary efforts you have made 
during the years of my administration. 

We have done some difficult things together. We have 
done some easy things together. But we have never done 
anything together because it is easy. Whatever we have 
done together we have done because we thought it was 
right. The pressures of the moment, the propaganda of 
the time, and the criticism of superiors and inferiors 
wherever they might be, has never deterred the loyal 
soldiers in uniform or the civilians who support them from 
carrying out their orders and doing their duty for the 
land that they care so much about. 

One of the most inspiring statements I have heard in 
recent years was when, in a somewhat questioning period, 
a distinguished man from private life who was approach- 
ing his first public service at retirement age of 65 was 
asked, “Why would you take this job?” 

And he spontaneously said, “Because I love America.” 
And he added a few other things which I will not do. 

Why have you done this job? Not just for the pay- 
check. Not just for the satisfaction of working with more 
than four million other human beings, but the reason that 
you have excelled and the reason that you have written 
a record of which you and your descendants can always 
be proud, is because, I believe, you love America. 

So, this has proven to me as your President what I have 
always believed throughout my lifetime of public service, 
that one of the greatest strengths this Nation has is the 
caliber and the character of the men and women in.our 
Defense Establishment—both in and out of uniform. You 
are a very special people to me. You have been with me 
in sunshine and sorrow and you have given me strength 
when I needed it most. 

As I meet with you, perhaps for the last time, I want 
each and every one of you to know that some may have 
fallen by the wayside and some may have changed their 
minds, but the Department of Defense, as exemplified by 
this great record you have written here, has never failed 
me and—what is more important—never failed their 
country. 

So, as your President and as your Commander in Chief 
I have proudly come here this morning to salute you. 

[At this point, the President and Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford 
presented the awards. The President then resumed speaking.] 

I want to conclude this visit by saying thank you to the 
people of the Defense Department who make possible the 
President’s communications, who contribute a great deal 
to the good food that he eats, who preserve his health 
wherever he is, and who finally transport him anywhere, 
any time, on time. 

I know that no President has ever been served so ef- 
ficiently. I have flown around the world in 59 hours. I 
have met with 15 heads of state and I have not been one 
minute late. How the Air Force, the Army, the Navy, 
and Marines—all of whom played their part—could have 
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done that so efficiently, so thoroughly coordinated, I have 
never understood. 

From the time I wake up in the morning, when one of 
the mess boys may present me my breakfast, until the time 
my plane touches down on some distant place, I have 
never felt so secure and I know I have never been in more 
competent hands. 

So, sometime I am going to have my own little ceremony 
for the communications, the health, the food, and the 
transport people, because they are a great outfit. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. at the Pentagon. 


Trade Agreements Program, 1967 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 12th Annual Report on the Program. 
October 8, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the Twelfth Annual Report on 
the Trade Agreements Program, as required by the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. The report covers the year 1967. 

The remarkable postwar growth of international trade 
continued uninterrupted in 1967, but at a slower pace. 
World trade grew by almost 5%, to a new record of $191 
billion. 

U.S. trade grew by a little more than 5%. Our trade 
surplus for the year reached $4.1 billion, an improvement 
over the preceding year. The trade surplus fell off sharply, 
however, in the fourth quarter of 1967 and through the 
first half of 1968. We acted to reverse this trend through 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 1968 and 
by new export promotion measures. 

The year was highlighted by the successful completion 
of the Kennedy Round—a milestone in the history of the 
bipartisan U.S. policy of trade expansion. Tariffs have 
already begun to come down. The U.S. made the first 
of five annual tariff reductions on January 1, 1968. The 
European Economic Community, the UK, Japan and 
some other major trading countries put into effect two- 
fifths of their scheduled tariff reductions on July 1, 1968. 
These tariff cuts will promote trade, higher employment, 
and higher income among all countries. 

America’s economic well-being and the strength of the 
dollar are linked to our sharing fully in the future growth 
of world trade. I therefore directed the Special Represent- 
ative for Trade Negotiations to conduct a long-range 
study of-trade policy. This study will benefit from the 
views and recommendations of members of the Congress, 
the interested agencies of the government, and a distin- 
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guished group of private citizens serving on the Public 
Advisory Committee on Trade Policy. We must continue 
to seek ways in which foreign trade can help to keep our 
economy competitive and healthy and give to all our peo- 
ple the advantages of greater efficiency in production. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 


October 8, 1968 


NOTE: The message is published in the report entitled “Twelfth An- 
nual Report of the President of the United States on the Trade 
Agreements Program—1967” (processed, 96 pp.). 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 74th Tactical Wing, 
Vietnamese Air Force. October 8, 1968 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation to the 74th Tactical Wing, Vietnamese Air Force, 
for extraordinary heroism in combat against an armed 
hostile force in South Vietnam from 1 July 1966 to 29 
February 1968. 

The citation follows: 


“The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the Presidential Unit Citation to the 


74TH TacticaL WING, VIETNAMESE AIR Force 
for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


For extraordinary heroism in combat against an armed 
hostile force in South Vietnam from 1 July 1966 to 29 
February 1968. During this period, the wing flew a total 
of 52,686 sorties, and averaged 120 percent of pro- 
grammed flying time. The 520th Fighter Squadron (A- 
1H), 74th Tactical Wing, flew 17,730 sorties involving 
24,760 flying hours, a new record for Vietnamese Air 
Force fighter squadrons. The officers and airmen of the 
wing repeatedly performed outstanding acts of heroism 
and gallantry, both individually and collectively, and dem- 
onstrated an esprit de corps in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the free military Air Forces. The 74th Tactical 
Wing inflicted severe damage on the hostile forces and, 
at the same time, saved countless Vietnamese and Amer- 
ican lives. Despite their own tragic casualties and heavy 
battle damage, the men of the wing consistently main- 
tained outstanding morale. The extraordinary heroism, 
superb airmanship, and paramount degree of professional 
dedication of the men of the 74th Tactical Wing reflect 
great credit upon themselves and the Vietnamese Air 
Force.” 
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Post Office Department 
Advisory Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert L. Hardesty as a Member. 
October 8, 1968 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Robert L. Hardesty, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the Advisory Board for the Post Office 
Department, vice Robert MacNeal, deceased. 

Mr. Hardesty, a former Special Assistant to the Post- 
master General, was born in St. Louis, Mo., on June 4, 
1931. He received a B. A. degree at George Washington 
University in 1957 following service in the U.S. Army, 
1953-55. 

Mr. Hardesty was associate editor of the Army Times 
in Washington and later joined a New York advertising 
agency. In early 1964 he was named assistant to Post- 
master General John A. Gronouski, leaving that post in 
August 1965 to become a member of the White House 
staff. 

He is married to the former Mary Roberts of Washing- 
ton, D.C. They have four children and live at 3215 
Klingle Road, NW. 


Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John F. O’Leary as Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. October 8, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate John F. O’Leary, of Maryland, as Director 
of the Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. O'Leary, a career Federal employee, was born in 
Reno, Nev., on June 23, 1926. He served in the US. 
Army asa corporal from 1945 to 1946 and graduated from 
George Washington University with a bachelor of arts 
degree in 1950. 

Following graduation, Mr. O’Leary joined the Bu- 
reau of Mines as a mineral commodity specialist, and in 
1952 was appointed as an economist in the Division of 
Minerals and Fuels. Mr. O'Leary served successively 
under the Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Mineral 
Resources as Staff Assistant (1959-1962), Special As- 
sistant (1962-1963), and as a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
(1963-1967). 

Since March 1967, he has been Chief of the Federal 
Power Commission’s Bureau of Natural Gas. 

Mr. O'Leary and his wife, Charlotte, reside at Shady 
Oaks Manor in West River, Md. 
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Office of Emergency Planning 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Mordecai M. Merker as Deputy Director. 
October 8, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Mordecai M. Merker of Virginia as Deputy 
Director of the Office of Emergency Planning. Mr. 
Merker has served as Acting Deputy Director since May of 
this year. 

Mr. Merker was born on December 29, 1919, in New 
York. He received an A.B. from New York University 
in 1942 and an LL.B. from Yale in 1946. During World 
War II, he served as an Army officer in the Pacific. 

Mr. Merker, a 16-year veteran of Government service, 
came to the Executive Office of the President in 1957 
from the staff of the General Counsel of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. He had also served in the General 
Counsel’s office of the Wage Stabilization Board and 
for several years was engaged in the private practice of 
law in New York. 

In addition to serving as Acting Deputy Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning since May, he has also 
been the Agency’s General Counsel for the past 44% years. 

In November 1967, Mr. Merker was the recipient of 
the Authorship Award of the Federal Bar Association for 
an article he wrote for the American Criminal Law Quar- 
terly (Summer, 1966), which was selected in national 
competition for the Association’s 1966-67 constitutional 
law category award. 

Mr. Merker resides with his wife, Evelyn, and 10-year- 
old son at 7206 Regent Drive in Alexandria, Va. 


Indian Claims Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Mrs. Margaret H. Pierce asa Member. 
October 8, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Mrs. Margaret H. Pierce, of the District of 
Columbia, as a member of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, to fill the Republican vacancy created by the retire- 
ment of Commissioner William M. Holt. 

The Indian Claims Commission was established in 
1946 to hear and determine claims against the United 
States on behalf of any group of American Indians re- 
siding within the United States. 

Margaret Pierce was born in Weeksport, N.Y., in 1910. 
She received an A.B. from Mount Holyoke College in 
1932 and an LL.B. from New York University in 1939. 
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Mrs. Pierce has been employed by the Court of Claims 
since 1947, first as law clerk and legal assistant to all 
the judges of the Court, and since 1959 as a Reporter of 
Decisions. 

Prior to her service with the Court of Claims, Mrs. 
Pierce was an attorney with the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian (1942-1943), the Office of the Solicitor, De- 
partment of Labor (1943-1945), and the Legal Division 
of the National Labor Board (1946-1947). 

Mrs. Pierce resides at 3829 Garfield St., NW., in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


United States Tariff Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Will E. Leonard, Jr., and Herschel D. Newsom 
as Members. October 8, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
make two nominations to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. He plans to send to the Senate the names of Will 
E. Leonard, Jr., a legal resident of Louisiana, and Her- 
schel D. Newsom, a legal resident of Indiana. If confirmed 
by the Senate, Mr. Leonard would serve in the unexpired 
term vacated by Dan H. Fenn on June 21, 1967, until 
its expiration on June 16, 1969. Mr. Newsom would 
succeed James Culliton, whose term expired on June 16, 
1968, for a new term expiring June 16, 1974. The salary 
for Tariff Commission members is $28,000 per year. 

In order to nominate Mr. Leonard, the President will 
be withdrawing the nomination of Bernard Norwood, a 
legal resident of New Jersey, which has been pending 
before the Senate since April 2, 1968. 

Mr. Leonard, 33, was born January 18, 1935, in 
Shreveport, La. He received his education in the public 
schools of New Orleans and from Tulane University, from 
which he received the B.A. degree in 1956 and the LL.B. 
in 1958. While at Tulane, he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and also served as president of the law school stu- 
dents. Leonard also attended Harvard Law School, from 
which he received a LL.M. in 1966. 

Mr. Leonard was employed in radio and television from 
1952 to 1960. He then served as Legislative Assistant 
to Senator Russell B. Long, holding that position from 
1960 to 1965. During 1965 and 1966, he was a Con- 
gressional Staff Fellow, and since 1966 Mr. Leonard has 
been a professional staff member for the Senate Finance 
Committee, where he has specialized in tax and trade 
legislation. 

Mr. Leonard is a member of the bars of the United 
States Supreme Court, the State of Louisiana, and the 
District of Columbia. He is a Democrat. 

Locally, he resides with his wife and three children at 
3717 Fordham Road, NW., Washington, D.C. 
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The other nominee, Mr. Newsom, is Master of the Na- 
tional Grange, a farm organization of 800,000 members. 

Born May 1, 1905, in Columbus, Ind., Mr. Newsom 
received his A.B. degree from Indiana University in 
1926. He was a farmer in Bartholomew County, Ind., 
when in 1937 he became Master of the Indiana State 
Grange, serving until 1950. From 1946 to 1950, he was 
a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Grange, and from 1948 to 1950, Mr. Newsom was Chair- 
man of the National Grange. In 1950 he became Master. 

From 1950 to 1958, Mr. Newsom was a member of 
the International Development Advisory Board, and from 
1953 to 1958, he was a member of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. He served as a member of the For- 
eign Operations Advisory Board from 1954 to 1955. Mr. 
Newsom is a Vice President of the National Highway 
Users Conference and is a director of the Foundation for 
American Agriculture. He is a member of the President’s 
Committee of the People to People Program, the Com- 
mittee for Latin American Economic Relations, and the 
Executive Committee of the CARE-AID Committee on 
the Cooperative Training Program. He is also a member 
of the Inter-American Economic Policy Committee; 
Canadian-American Trade Committee; American Insti- 
tute for Cooperatives; National Planning Association and 
the International Federation of Agricultural Producers. He 
served in this latter organization as vice president and 
director. He is a trustee of the Joint Council for Economic 
Education and in 1960 received the Distinguished Service 
Alumni Award from Indiana University. Mr. Newsom is 
married and has two children. He resides in Washington, 
D.C., and is a Republican. 


Food Stamp Act Amendments 
of 1968 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill 
Extending the Food Stamp Program for 3 Years. 
October 8, 1968 


I have signed today a bill that will carry us far toward 
our goal of protecting every American against hunger 
or malnutrition—the Food Stamp Act Amendments of 
1968. This bill not only extends this vital program for 
3 years, but it calls for a substantial increase in expendi- 
tures to meet the tragedy of hunger in America. 

A nation as rich and as productive as ours can guard its 
young against mental or physical damage caused by mal- 
nutrition. A nation whose agriculture can produce enough 
food to help millions of starving people abroad can meet 
the needs of the few in our midst who do not have enough 
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to eat. The only question is whether it has the will to assure 
that no American is compelled to go hungry in this land 
of plenty. 

We have come a long way since the idea of a food stamp 
program was first tested in a few counties in 1961. The 
program now operates in over 1,000 counties, serving more 
than 2!/2 million people. With the funds authorized under 
this bill, we can move into the 325 more counties that 
have requested the food stamp program and help a mil- 
lion more people. While this will not completely eliminate 
all malnutrition in this country, it will take us closer to 
the day when America can proudly claim that it has no 
starvation and no serious malnutrition within its borders. 


I am proud to sign this measure and I hope the Congress 
will appropriate the full amount which this bill authorizes. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (S. 3068) is Public Law 90-552. 


National Water Commission 


Announcement of Appointment of Chairman and 
Members. October 9, 1968 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of the National Water Commission which was created on 
September 26, 1968. The Commission is composed of 
seven members and excludes Federal employees from ap- 
pointment. Under the provisions of the bill, the Commis- 
sion will last for 5 years with authorized appropriations 
of $5 million to finance it. 

The Commission will consider various ways of meeting 
U.S. water requirements, including efficient use of water, 
reduction of water pollution, and the use of various tech- 
nological advances such as weather modification and 
desalinization. 

The Commission will submit its final report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Members will receive $100 a day 
while on Commission business. The Commission will work 
closely with the Water Resources Council and the Federal 
agencies concerned with water problems during its studies. 
The members chosen by the President are: 


Cuartes F. Luce (Chairman), President, Consolidated Edison 
Co., New York 


Russe tt E. Train, President, the Conservation Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Frank C. DiLuzio, Vice President, Edgerton, Germeshausen and 
Greier, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Myron A. Wricut, Chairman, Chief Executive Officer, Humble 
Oil and Refining Co., Houston, Tex. 


Ray K. Linstey, professor and head, Department of Civil Engi- 
neering, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Crypve T. Exuts of Maryland, attorney at law, Washington, D.C. 


SAMUEL S. Baxter, Water Commissioner and Chief Engineer, Water 
Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the First Marine Division 
(Reinforced), Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. 
October 9, 1968 


The President today approved the Presidential Unit 
Citation to the First Marine Division (Reinforced), Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific, for extraordinary heroism in action 
against hostile forces in the northern provinces of Quang 
Ngai, Quang Tin, and Quang Nam in the Republic of 
Vietnam, during the period 29 March 1966 to 15 Septem- 
ber 1967. 

The Division was cited for its outstanding performance 
in the superb execution of duties in rendering the enemy 
temporarily ineffective, defense of key airfields, routes of 
communication, and vital installations while conducting 
a pacification and revolutionary development program 
unparalleled in the annals of warfare. 

The citation follows: 


“The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the Presidential Unit Citation to the 


First Marine Division (REINFORCED), 
FLEET Marine Force, PAciric 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


For extraordinary heroism and outstanding performance 
of duty in action against the North Vietnamese Army 
and Viet Cong forces in the Republic of Vietnam, from 
29 March 1966 to 15 September 1967. Throughout this 
period, the First Marine Division (Reinforced), operat- 
ing in the northern provinces of Quang Ngai, Quang Tin, 
and Quang Nam, superbly executed the threefold mis- 
sion of seeking out and destroying the enemy, defending 
key airfields and routes of communication, and conduct- 
ing a dynamic pacification and revolutionary develop- 
ment program. Operating in the defense of the Chu Lai 
area, which grew from 254 square miles in March 1966 
to 1,531 square miles by October 1966, the Division 
extended protection and pacification to over one million 
Vietnamese without loss of continuity in operations. 
In canopied jungles, rugged mountains, and through 
swampy lowlands, the war was carried to the enemy. 
During eighty-seven major operations conducted in con- 
junction with 158,000 patrols, the Division soundly de- 
feated the determined adversary. The major offensive 
operations carried out against entrenched and fortified 
forces, captured tons of rice and emancipated complete 
villages of the Vietnamese, while defensive actions re- 
sulted in a harvest of 7,620 tons of rice gathered by ap- 
proximately 10,000 Vietnamese villagers, protected by 
Marine Forces. In March 1967 the Division deployed 
units to the Demilitarized Zone while continuing to ex- 
pand its general offensive and maintain continuous pres- 
sure against the enemy. During the entire period, combat 
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operations were made meaningful by simultaneous paci- 
fication and revolutionary development programs, which 
were extraordinary in concept and brilliant in execution. 
The First Marine Division’s unrelenting combat spirit 
and initiative, undeterred by intensive enemy fire, mon- 
soon rains, and incessant heat, inflicted massive losses on 
the enemy and denied him the political and military vic- 
tories he sought to achieve. By their effective teamwork, 
aggressive fighting spirit, and many individual acts of 
personal heroism and daring, the personnel of the First 
Marine Division forged an illustrious record of sustained 
courage and professional competence, which reflected 
great credit upon the Marine Corps and were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing. October 9, 1968 


The President today approved the Presidential Unit 
Citation to the First Marine Aircraft Wing for extraor- 
dinary heroism in action against hostile forces in the Re- 
public of Vietnam, during the period 11 May 1965 to 
15 September 1967. 

The Wing was cited for its outstanding performance 
in the superb execution of duties in establishing, pro- 
tecting, and logistically supporting air and ground opera- 
tions in North and South Vietnam and adjacent waters. 

The citation follows: 


“The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the Presidential Unit Citation to the 


First Marine ArIrRcRAFT WING 
for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION : 
For extraordinary heroism and outstanding performance 


of duty in action against the North Vietnamese Army and 
Viet Cong forces in the Republic of Vietnam, from 11 
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May 1965 to 15 September 1967. Throughout this period, 
the First Marine Aircraft Wing, operating in I and II 
Corps tactical zones of the Republic of Vietnam, North 
Vietnam, and adjacent waters, sought out and destroyed 
determined enemy forces and provided combat air sup- 
port to ground forces of the Free World and the Republic 
of Vietnam. Participating in 195 major operations, and 
thousands of other attacks, the Wing continuously and 
aggressively carried the battle to the elusive enemy in bit- 
terly contested actions. Operations such as DOUBLE 
EAGLE, HARVEST MOON, STARLITE, HAST- 
INGS, PRAIRIE, UNION, HICKORY, COCHISE, 
AND SWIFT, reflect the high degree of superior airman- 
ship, valor, devotion to duty and professionalism exhibited 
by personnel of the Wing. Although heavily committed to 
increased combat operations, the Wing developed and 
successfully employed new weapons, tactics, and pro- 
cedures against the hard-core communist forces with 
gratifying results. Through the aggressive actions of the 
Wing, military and political victories were denied the in- 
surgent communist forces, thereby providing a more stable 
atmosphere for the legally constituted Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam. The establishment, and logistical 
support of many separate airfields throughout the I Corps 
tactical zone and the vital air supply support provided the 
III Marine Amphibious Force and its allied ground forces, 
was a tribute to the resourcefulness and determination of 
the Wing. This dependable support was provided under 
the most trying and difficult combat conditions. Flying in 
fair weather and foul, against a fanatical, well-armed 
enemy, the uncommon courage and intrepidity of the 
Marine pilots and supporting Wing personnel, acting in a 
concerted team effort, contributed to another glorious 
chapter in an already illustrious history. The valor, devo- 
tion to duty, aggressive spirit, professionalism, and in- 
genuity of the entire First Marine Aircraft Wing in battle 
against a well trained, dangerous, and determined enemy, 
reflected the highest degree of heroism and exemplary per- 
formance, and were in keeping with the highest traditions 


of the Marine Corps and the United States Naval 
Service.” 





VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER KEITH J. 
HOLYOAKE OF NEW ZEALAND 


Remarks of President Johnson and Prime Minister Holyoake at the 
Welcoming Ceremony. October 9, 1968 


THE Present. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Holyoake, distinguished 


guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


As you know, Mr. Prime Minister, a few days before the historic 
summit meeting at Manila in 1966, we visited New Zealand. You and 
your countrymen gave us one of the most heart-warming welcomes that 
we have ever received. Today it is our very great privilege to reciprocate. 


<- 
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And so here, on behalf of the American people, I take very great 
pleasure in welcoming you once again to our shores. This time we have 
a special welcome, too, for your charming wife. 

It has been several years now, sir, since our nations have been joined 
in a harsh and a very difficult war in Asia. Your arrival here is an appro- 
priate occasion to reaffirm from the American point of view just why 
we are involved in that struggle. 

This Nation’s course was set in 1964—and has been sustained ever 
since—by two very clear principles. The first principle was commitment. 
By resolution of Congress and by the clear declaration of the American 
people, we are a committed nation—committed to the causes of freedom 
} and self-determination in many parts of the world—committed morally, 

committed by treaty, and committed by the clear logic of long-term 
American self-interest. 
| The second principle was restraint. Our people have always been 
concerned to fulfill their commitments in Southeast Asia in ways which 
would justify no widening of the war by other nations. 
In the latter half of 1964, the war in South Vietnam began to change 
character as North Vietnamese regular units were introduced into the 
South. In early 1965 it became clear that South Vietnamese boys or 
Asian boys could not alone hold the line in this Asian conflagration. And 
so, the United States and five Asian nations—including New Zealand— 
i sent troops and materials to respond jointly to Hanoi’s enlarged 
aggression. 

Aggression was checked—but all restraint was used to try to limit the 
fighting—and every reasonable precaution was taken to try to contain the 
conflict. 

So this joint effort by seven nations in South Vietnam has enabled 
that small and beleaguered country to rearm and to reorganize, so that 
} they can increasingly carry the burden of this struggle. In the past 3 
months alone, South Vietnamese losses in combat have exceeded those 
of the United States by 24 percent. 

Our struggle is not yet at an end, Mr. Prime Minister. But this much 
can be said, sir: It has never been clearer that the enemy will fail to force 
his political goals by military means. In that vital sense, aggression has 
| suffered a clear and a significant defeat. It is significant, too, I think, that 
America’s initiatives—as set out in my statement of March 31—have 
opened the way for the aggressor to make peace. The nations and peace- 

loving peoples of the world have found it a positive invitation to deescala- 

tion and an honorable settlement of this conflict. We wait only for the 
other side to act with us, as all reasonable and humane men pray that 
we will act. 

One day the war in Vietnam will end. No man can foretell when, but 
the day will surely come, and we work and we pray so that it may come 
soon. When it does come, Mr. Prime Minister, our nations will become 
| more deeply engaged in another great struggle—healing the old wounds 
and building a new Asia where men of different races, cultures, and even 
ideologies can work together in peace and for progress. 

That day, too, will come. When it will come we do not know, but 
when it does, it will be because New Zealand and the United States and 
many other nations in Asia have stood together, have prepared the way. 
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So this new Asia, already born, will grow to strong life and to splen- 
did purpose. No one has worked harder to assure that day than you, sir, 
and the magnificent people that you represent. 

So it is a very special pleasure for Mrs. Johnson and me to have you 
with us here in Washington and to have New Zealand in our hearts as 
we have for many, many years. 


Prime Minister HotyoakeE. Mr. President and Mrs. Johnson, Mr. 


Dean Rusk and Mrs. Rusk, your excellencies, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


Mr. President, I would like to thank you very, very warmly and 
sincerely for the warm welcome that you have extended to Mrs. Holyoake 
and me to the White House and to the great United States of America. 

I have very happy memories of previous visits here and the hos- 
pitality extended to me and to my party on those occasions. As you have 
so rightly said, Mr. President, the United States and New Zealand have 
been long closely associated in many ventures. Our men have fought 
together in two World Wars, in Korea, and now together in Vietnam to 
uphold and defend the principles that you so admirably outlined as the 
right of men to live in their own way and determine their own way of 
life and their own form of government in peace. 

Our two countries, together with Australia, our close neighbor, have 
for some years now been closely associated in the ANZUS Treaty. We 
have cooperated in many spheres of common endeavor. 

I believe, sir, as you have said, that today we are more closely asso- 
ciated and know each other better than we ever have in all the years 
that have gone. 

I want to take this occasion to say that we in New Zealand have 
found no conflict at any time between our desire for friendship, alliance 
and cooperation with your great country, and at the same time our expres- 
sion of our own independent point of view in world affairs. 

In various spheres, and perhaps more particularly in the United 
Nations organization, we consult and we have been able to cooperate 
closely together. This, as I have said, in many spheres and in many 
settings. 

Our commercial ties of cooperation have increased and are increas- 
ing. Exchanges of tourists between our two countries have snowballed in 
recent years. And we, of course, have close cultural and educational 
exchanges. In sport, also, the picture is very much the same. Your indus- 
trialists have joined with ours and independently, in developing the 
industries of our nation and I know they will continue to, to a greater 
degree. 

Weare very happy to act as hosts to the headquarters of your Antarc- 
tic Operation Deep Freeze. Today our separate airlines span the Pacific 
and bring our two countries close together. I believe we have new oppor- 
tunities for cooperation and understanding opening up before us, if we 
choose, as I know we will choose, to take those opportunities. 

Nowhere is this more important, as you, sir, have highlighted, than 
in the present search for peace in Asia, and particularly in Vietnam. 


You have echoed what is in my heart, that we both want peace and 
we want it soon. 
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Mr. President, I pay you the highest compliment and tribute in 
bringing the two sides together for talks to achieve this objective. I believe 
that in your search for peace you have made a gesture that will win and 
hold a very honored place in the history of your nation, and indeed, of 
world affairs. 

In this search—I appreciate, as a man who has served many years, as 
you have, in public life—you have turned away from the opportunity of 
further public office to clear the way for peace. All honor to you. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate on this occasion for me to point out 
that probably no country in the world is better placed than New Zealand 
to be neutral and isolationist. We are 5,000 miles away from the nearest 
foreign country, Indonesia. We are nearly as far away from Saigon as 
Saigon is from Paris. It is quite natural, in our country, for some people 
to ask: “Why not lie low in our lovely and peaceful islands?” Some of our 
people ask: “What difference would it make in Asia if we in New Zealand 
made no longer any contribution in defense and economic aid?” 

The simple answer, of course, is—and the people of New Zealand 
have given it clearly—that such a course would betray the oldest tradi- 
tions and the deepest feelings of the people of our country. 

I hope I can claim with justification that New Zealand—small as 
we are—that we have always pulled our weight. We have always tried to 
play our part not only in defending the Pacific and the free countries in 
other parts of the world, but in our humble way also to help people 
achieve independence and higher standards of living. And we intend, I 
assure you, to go on doing so. 

Just as you have said, sir, we do this, I hope, from an enlightened 
self-interest as well because we realize that our own vital interest can be 
safeguarded only by working closely with our friends and allies and people 
who see life in the way we do. 

In talking of friends, I ask how would small nations such as ours and 
many others enjoy their freedom if it were not for the assurance of the 
support and assistance that the Government and the people of the great 
United States of America provide. 

I want to take this public opportunity here to affirm again that no 
country in all the world’s history has given so generously and so selflessly 
of its wealth in material and men, as has this great country of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I value this opportunity to 
acknowledge the tremendous burden that is being carried by the people 
of the United States of America. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I also value this opportunity, and I take it, to 
pay the highest possible tribute I can to the President, your first citizen, 
for I believe no man has been more concerned about what needs to be 
done in America, but no man in history has been more burdened by what 
has been necessary to do abroad. 

Mr. President, you have truly known the ordeal of power and respon- 
sibility. Mr. President, I look forward to the discussions that you and I 
are to have over a wide spectrum of subjects today and tomorrow. I feel 
sure that they will add new scope and new weight to the ties which exist 
between the Governments and the people of the United States and New 
Zealand. 
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Once again, may I thank you most sincerely for your very warm 
and generous welcome, your warm references to the Government and 
the people of New Zealand. I warmly reciprocate them, particularly, 
with the memory in my mind which again you have sparked, of the recep- 
tion, the spontaneous, warm, almost blazing reception of you and your 
lady when you came to New Zealand a few months ago. 


Thank you again, sir, for your greetings, which I warmly and 


sincerely reciprocate. 


NOTE: President Johnson spoke at 11:45 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House, 
where Prime Minister Holyoake was given a formal welcome with full military honors. 





Site for an International Center in 
the Nation’s Capital 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill Setting 


Aside Lands for Use by Foreign Governments and 
International Organizations. October 9, 1968 


Today we make the Federal City a more gracious and 
responsive host to our official guests from other lands. 


In recent years, we have been faced with the problem 
of finding suitable sites for the growing number of em- 
bassies, chanceries, and international organizations. Many 
of the world’s newer nations need room for their diplo- 
matic staffs. Many of the older nations require larger 


quarters. Yet, the shortage of space has become more and 
more acute. 


We set out to cope with this problem. Committees were 
formed. Agendas were prepared. Local groups were 
consulted. 


Out of this process came a plan, and a practical solu- 
tion to a perplexing problem. 


The bill I sign today is the culmination of that effort. 
It sets aside surplus land at the old National Bureau of 
Standards site for a new international complex. In time, 
we will see this 34 acre site transformed into a distinctive 
and diverse international center which can be the pride 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

Under this new law, the center can be built without 
relocating or displacing a single District resident, and with- 
out any cost to the American taxpayer. Its use is in accord 
with the long-range plan for the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 16175 received the unanimous approval of both 
Houses of the Congress. It is a forward step in the conduct 
of our foreign relations and in the development of our 
Nation’s Capital. I am pleased to sign it into law. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 16175) is Public Law 90-553, 
approved October 8, 1968. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1968 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the 
BillInto Law. October 9, 1968 


Enactment of the foreign aid program each year, as 
much as any other single event, expresses America’s con- 
cern for our fellow human beings. It reflects our hopes for 
the kind of world our children will live in. It states our 
conviction, based on experience, that we can take effective 
steps with other nations to repeal the crushing lifetime 
sentence of poverty, disease, and ignorance under which 
most people are born. In a word, foreign aid is America’s 
best investment in world peace. 

I have signed the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968. I 
must emphasize, however, my deep concern over the 
serious reductions in the amounts authorized under this 
act and the further reductions in foreign aid appropria- 
tions which the House has now voted. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1968 is inadequate. Re- 
flecting our tight budget situation, my proposal for this 
year’s program was below any previous request. Congress, 
in this act, has cut this request by nearly one-third—by 
almost $1 billion—to the lowest level in the history of 
foreign aid. And the House has voted even deeper appro- 
priation cuts—by some $355 million. 

These reductions have serious implications for Amer- 
ica’s security. 

To understand what the House appropriation cut 
means, in the critical area of development loans 


—only $200 million would be appropriated for 21 
countries in Latin America, compared to a minimum 
request of $515 million to achieve Alliance for Progress 
goals approved at Punta del Este. 


—only $265 million would be appropriated for all other 
aided countries in Asia and Africa, whose populations 
total over one billion people. 
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The Senate has restored the most critical House reduc- 
tions within the limits of this authorization act. I urge the 
Congress as a whole to support this responsible action. 


We are the richest nation in history. We have much to 
do that is urgent and pressing at home and abroad, but 
we must maintain our involvement in the worldwide war 
on want. 


Foreign aid—representing only a fraction of 1 percent 
of our gross national product—is the spearhead of that 
involvement. It is an involvement of which most Ameri- 
cans are proud. It has produced notable economic suc- 
cesses in West Europe, in Iran, in Israel, in Korea, and in 
Taiwan. It has built nearly 250,000 classrooms since 1962. 
Last year alone, it graduated more than 58,000 teachers 
in poor countries, put nearly 24 million children in school, 
and distributed 25 million textbooks for their use. 


Our foreign aid program reflects the clear policy of both 
the President and the Congress—that aid be given only 
to countries who help themselves. We share this respon- 
sibility in partnership with other wealthy nations. We do 
not do as much as some and we do no more than the 
average. We cannot afford to do less. 


Many developing countries have now taken hard self- 
help steps which promise dramatic changes, particularly 
in the crucial race between food supply and population 
growth. I urge the Congress not to reverse this momentum 
toward peaceful change and to weigh carefully the cost 
of rejecting our part of the self-help bargain. 


Another provision of this legislation deserves mention. 
It imposes a quota on the amount of unprocessed timber 
that may be sold for export from the United States. This 
provision affects our trade with Japan. The United States 
Government assures the Government of Japan that we 
will give full consideration—bearing in mind United States 
domestic requirements—to Japan’s desire to have the law 
administered in a manner least harmful to our trade 
relations. 


I have taken note of section 651 concerning the sale 
of planes to Israel. 


In the light of this expression of the sense of the Con- 
gress, I am asking the Secretary of State to initiate nego- 
tiations with the Government of Israel and to report back 
to me. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 15263) is Public Law 90-554, 
approved October 8, 1968. 

In his statement the President refers to section 651 as added by 
section 303 of the act. The text of these sections follows: 


Sec. 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 651. Sate or SupERSONIC PLANES TO IsRAEL.—It is the 
sense of the Congress that the President should take such steps as 
may be necessary, as soon as practicable after the date of enactment 
of this section, to negotiate an agreement with the Government of 
Israel providing for the sale by the United States of such number 
of supersonic planes as may be necessary to provide Israel with an 
adequate deterrent force capable of preventing future Arab aggres- 
sion by offsetting sophisticated weapons received by the Arab States 
and to replace losses suffered by Israel in the 1967 conflict.” 
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Visit of Prime Minister 
Keith J. Holyoake of 
New Zealand 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Holyoake at a Dinner Honoring 
the Prime Minister. October 9, 1 968 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Holyoake, 
Ambassador Wiggins, Mrs. Wiggins, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


In New Zealand 2 years ago, Mrs, Johnson and I were 
honored to spend the evening at the Government House 
in Wellington. Members of my staff and the large press 
corps, who supervise my activities and guard my presence 
at all times, were put up for the evening on a very wonder- 
ful old ship anchored in the harbor. I heard later that in 
the wee hours of the morning they christened their floating 
hotel, “The Tiltin’ Hilton.” I am delighted Mr. Hilton 
is here with us tonight to celebrate that occasion. 


I also heard another story about that evening in Well- 
ington. The American press corps was invited to a per- 
formance by the native Maoris. The dancers and singers 
after singing their traditional melodies, all dressed up in 
sarongs and body paint, then sang some western numbers 
to words of their own language. 

The first song was “Happy Days Are Here Again.” One 
American lady journalist in the audience was particularly 
astonished. Journalists sometimes are. Her father had 
written the original lyrics. 


Now decades later, in a world away, there she was hear- 
ing the song in that ancient tribal language. 


The point of the story, I think, is quite simple even 
to us simple people. That is, our world is very, very small 
and it is getting smaller all the time. The peoples of the 
earth are brought closer together every day, not only by 
jets and communications satellites, but by the gifts of 
culture that merge all men into one community. 

One man who helped to open up and strengthen the 
world, I think, deserves very special recognition on this 
occasion here tonight. It was exactly 199 years ago tonight, 
October 9, 1769, that Captain James Cook, and his ship- 
mates on the Endeavor, landed in Poverty Bay on the 
North Island of New Zealand. They were the first Euro- 
peans to set foot on the soil of New Zealand. 


The voyages of Captain Cook are not only historic, but 
heroic. He traversed the Pacific from ice in the south 
to ice in the north. 

On his last voyage he rediscovered the Hawaiian Islands 
and struck the North American coast at what is now our 
State of Oregon. 

Before he met his death in Hawaii, he had drawn the 
map of the entire Pacific. He drew the map, but the world 
has changed. 
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As you observed this morning, Mr. Prime Minister, the 
free nations of the world must now depend on each other 
as they have never depended before. Our cultures, our 
defenses, our common welfare are tightly woven. 

The voyages of Captain Cook were extensive, heroic, 
and historic, but with the help of Mr. Grosvenor, I will 
give him some competition. After January 21 I am going 
to turn Lady Bird loose with the map of National Geo- 
graphic. We are going to hear about islands that she 
discovered that Captain Cook overlooked. 

But our cultures and our welfare, as I said, are tightly 
woven. New Zealanders, I am proud to say, always prac- 
tice what they preach. 


The New Zealanders are members of ANZUS and 
SEATO. Your contribution to the United Nations forces 
in Korea was, on a per capita basis, second only to 
America. 

You have now for more than 12 years maintained forces 
in the Malay Peninsula as part of the Commonwealth 
Strategic Reserves. 

Your sons stand tonight shoulder to shoulder with ours 
and with those of the Republic of Korea, Thailand, 
Australia, and the Philippines in a common effort to try, 
in the face of common danger, to deter ruthless aggression 
and to help preserve the freedom of a little nation—the 
gallant people of South Vietnam. 

New Zealand has also played a very active part in the 
growth of regional cooperation. 

You were a founding member of the Colombo Plan. 
Since 1950, you have contributed more than $50 million 

_to the development of countries in South and Southeast 
Asia. 

You have particpated in the Asian and Pacific Council. 

You are a partner in the Asian Development Bank. 

You participate in the United Nations programs. 

You take a more than active interest in the many 
regional groupings and projects that are such a striking 
feature today and offer us so much hope in the new Asia. 

Because New Zealand and the United States of America 
and other peaceloving nations all over the world have 
recognized that nations just must help each other, the 
peoples of the world tonight have made great progress in 
their struggle for a better life for all human beings. 

For example, in Japan and the Republic of China and 
South Korea and Thailand, the progress of today is 
astonishing when we look at the odds of yesterday. 

So, it gives us very strong hope for even greater success, 


even greater progress for the peoples of this earth, when 
tomorrow’s victories are calculated. 


Mr. Prime Minister, we Americans are very proud to 
share with you this expectation, and the purpose that 
inspires it. 

We are very proud of our staunch and our farsighted 
and our courageous friends in New Zealand. You have 
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never waivered. You have never grown soft. You have 
never feared. 


You are a small nation. You visited Los Angeles early 
this week, a city that has more people, in one city, than you 
have in your own country. 

But that did not deter you from committing men and 
bodies and lives of your very best to the defense of freedom, 
when that commitment was necessary and when it was 
needed. 

So, Mr. Prime Minister, you and your charming wife, 
we welcome you here to the White House. We are proud 
that your lovely lady could again visit us in this country. 

We look to you as symbolic of a good people, a good 
country, a dependable ally, and we look to you with great 
admiration. And if I might say so, with great gratitude. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask all of you to join me in 
a toast to Her Majesty, the Queen. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we thank you so very, very much 
for bringing back to us tonight one of your outstanding 
citizens, your former Ambassador and distinguished 
Foreign Minister, and we also want to thank you for the 


quality of your representation in Ambassador Frank 
Corner. 


Prime Minister HotyoakeE. It is a tremendous privi- 
lege for Mrs. Holyoake and me to be with you in this 
famous room, in this famous building, in this, the leading 
country of the world, and to be the guests of the man 
who guides the destinies of the greatest race and greatest 
country in the world, who wills awesome power, but has 
done this unremittingly, with just one objective in mind— 
the good of his fellow men, particularly in his own country, 
but throughout the world as well. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. President, and your lady, 
for this very generous invitation and your very kind words 
of welcome and commendation for Mrs. Holyoake and 
me, what you have chosen to say about Mrs. Holyoake 
and me as representing the citzens of New Zealand and 
also about our representatives. 

I thank you for the invitation for them to be with you 
in this very distinguished and very representative gathering 
tonight. 

You mentioned Captain Cook. My wife’s mother was a 
Cook, but I don’t think she ever traced it back to James. 

We were pioneer people and indeed it was an extraor- 
dinary idea that you have struck this note because it was 
the theme of what I wanted to say tonight—and say it 
simply. 

First of all, for a New Zealander, coming to the United 
States is a tremendous experience in itself. We crossed the 
greatest body of water there is in the world. For those of 
you who have not been down that way, you would be sur- 
prised at how much water there is in the Pacific. Then we 
come to a country which dwarfs our country, which you, 
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Mr. President, mentioned. Certainly you did mention 
Oregon. In actual fact, you have spoken so highly of our 
country, rather superlatively, I thought; I wanted to put 
it in perspective. 

New Zealand geographically, and population-wise, is 
about comparable with Oregon. I am not denigrating 
New Zealand when I say we are about the same size and 
type as Oregon. Yet, despite these tremendous differences 
and this tremendous experience that every New Zealander 
has when he leaves New Zealand—because we are so 
isolated—we still feel at home and amongst friends. This 
is a tremendous thing. We share so many things. We have 
a similar language. You speak tolerable English—I 
think you do. At least we don’t have great difficulty in 
communicating. 

Between your President and me, of course, there are 
other bonds. We both come from farming stock. Farmers 
wherever they meet in the world, get together and under- 
stand each other. A farmer is never lacking in telling the 
government just where it is going wrong. This is always 
a help. Your President and I—or I should say, I, at least, 
have always felt very much at home with him. 

There are quite a number of Texans here tonight. I 
jokingly, on another occasion, said: “Where is Texas?” 
Finally, your President said, in exasperation, “Keith, I 
will have to ask ‘Where is New Zealand” ” 


I only have one good story about Texas. I have told it 
in this building before. To those of you who have heard 
it, please don’t stop me because I like telling it anyhow. I 
have told this story before you took Alaska into your 
bosom and wherever I meet Texans around the world, this 
story was typical. 


I was traveling by train across the country, east to west. 
We arrived at one station and a fine fellow got in and sat 
beside me and said: “You know, guy, I get in a train here 
in the morning and we travel west all afternoon and we 
travel west all night.” He said, “Actually, we travel west 
all the next morning and we are still in the State of Texas.” 

You know, we New Zealanders like to think at least 
we are kindly people, and I didn’t want to have him 
embarrassed. I said: “Look, chap, you needn’t worry, we 
have slow trains in our country, too.” 


When we come to look at the experiences that our people 
and your people have gone through, then I think we see 
the reasons why there is a special quality in the relation- 
ship between our two peoples, 

Like the American pioneer, we too—as the President 
has pointed out—our people in these days gone by, went to 
anew country, deliberately left the old country for, I think, 
the same reasons. We both came to lands which were 
beautiful and yet menacing. Our people and the pioneers 
had to tame them and they did. They laid our their farms. 
They made their villages. They built their towns and 
cities. In each case, they built a nation—one large and 
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one small. But we had these same experiences and, I think, 
the same principles, driving us on. 

In both countries, if I read history correctly, they were 
steadfast, resolute people, who had no doubt in their minds 
as to what was right and what was wrong. They were 
people who paid their debts and they were loyal to their 
friends in the smaller community and in the greater 
community. 

These were the kind of people who settled our two 
countries. So we have both, I think, inherited a very great 
heritage, socially, culturally, and spiritually. 

They, as the President said, or implied, they valued the 
individual liberties, the right of men and of nations to live 
in peace and in freedom. Indeed, that is what they came to 
our countries for. It was part of their rebellion. Those 
qualities have sustained our peoples now over the years. 
These were the qualities that sustained us in two World 
Wars and the part we played in them. They are the quali- 
ties which sustained us again, as mentioned by the Presi- 
dent, in Korea, and again today in Vietnam—the same 
qualities and the same principles. 

I don’t want to use high-falutin’ language. I want to 
talk simply because I think this is the essence of life. We 
have fought together—you in greater number than we, 
of course, but each making the proper contribution. We 
have fought because in our short history we have seen 
clearly and we have learned clearly that the fate of free 
people anywhere is the concern of free people everywhere. 

We believe that the loss of freedom anywhere challenges 
freedom everywhere—never mind in what capacity. Our 
men have fought and our women, too, because we felt 
deeply that if we did not fight and we did not win then the 
world we know would not be worth living in. That is 
really what has inspired our people. 

So, I think the friendship between our peoples arises 
from these deep meanings. 

I believe, too—I hope I am not presumptuous—in 
classing New Zealanders with Americans when I said that 
we both like to be genuine in our friendships. I think I 
detect among your people, as among mine, that we draw 
back from the artificial. We don’t like the kind of sham- 
miness that disappears when the sun goes in. 

I believe these are the simple and enduring things 
which our people, in whatever strata of life they live and 
wherever they live, whatever office they hold—these are 
the simple and enduring things which we both treasure. 
And I believe we will continue to treasure and strive for 
these things. 

So I suppose, Mr. President, the message I am bringing 
you from the people of New Zealand is that of genuine 
friendship—the genuine friendship of the people of a small 
country for the people of this great country and its 
government. 

The President referred to the fact that we have joint 
enterprises, that we are members of different organizations 
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around the world. We are members of certain defense 
treaties, trade treaties, and so on—SEATO and ANZUS 
he mentioned. Let me say that the people in New Zealand 
all understand ANZUS—Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States—the defense treaty. This is the anchor for 
our defense in the world. I know that, of course, and you 
know that this treaty requires and insures that if each and 
any one of us is attacked at any time the other will hurry 
to his aid. 

We are conscious down in New Zealand that the people 
of the United States of America sleep much more com- 
fortably in their beds at night knowing that if they are 
attacked, New Zealand will come immediately. 

We will spring to your defense. We will—to what 
capacity we have. We will. 

But I am bound to tell you, with gratitude in my heart, 
that all the people of New Zealand sleep much more 
comfortably and with a greater sense of security in their 
beds at night knowing that the United States of America, 
with its tremendous strength and its loyalty to its word, 
would spring at a moment’s notice to our defense if we 
were attacked or threatened. 

Mr. President, you referred very briefly to your visit to 
New Zealand 2 years ago in 1966. You were the first 
President in office to visit New Zealand. This was a great 
occasion for us. 

I mentioned briefly this morning—and I must be brief 
also tonight—New Zealanders seized this rare opportunity 
to show unreservedly, spontaneously, a blaze of loyalty 
and friendship, which you must have felt emanating from 
every person you saw in the streets and in the shops, 
wherever you were, people pressing out to meet you. 

It was an unforgettable occasion and again I thank you 
very, very much for coming down to New Zealand. 

I must conclude and I conclude with this thought, that 
I hope we always have ourselves in proper perspective by 
trying to play our part. 

But, however small our part may be, and I speak not 
just to the President, but those he represents throughout 
the country, we can, perhaps, lend strength to you through 
the sincerity of our friendship. 

I hope you feel that this is so. Your problems are 
immense. We have some as well. But our two peoples do 
have, I believe, a tremendous stake in maintaining a 
friendship between our peoples, which is candid and 
critical, but loyal. No friendship is worthwhile, I believe, 
unless it contains those ingredients. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, once again I thank 
you very much for the great pleasure of being with you 
tonight. To the President and Mrs. Johnson, for this great 
honor they do Mrs. Holyoake and me tonight, it is with 


this thought that I invite you to join me in a toast to the 
President. 


NOTE: President Johnson spoke at 10:50 p.m. in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 
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Supplemental Appropriations 


The President’s Letter to the President of the Senate 
Transmitting Proposed Appropriations and Other 
Provisions for Fiscal Year 1969. October 9, 1968 


Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit for the consideration of 
the Congress proposed supplemental appropriations and 
other provisions for the fiscal year 1969 in the amounts 
of $469,829,000 in budget authority—all for the Execu- 
tive branch—and $4,180,000 in proposals which will not 
increase budget authority. 

The details of the proposed appropriations and other 
provisions, the necessity therefor, and the reasons for their 
submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter 
from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with 
whose comments and observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
[The President of the Senate] 


NOTE: The text of the President’s letter, with the attached letter 
from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, was posted on the 
bulletin board in the press room at the White House on October 10, 
1968. It was not made public in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Young People in Federal Service 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Departments 
and Agencies Calling for the Study and Evaluation of 
All Aspects of Career Training. October 10, 1968 


We in the Federal Government have the responsi- 
bility—indeed the challenge—to attract talented young 
people to employment in the Federal service and to 
develop them to the highest level of their ability. At this 
time, that challenge is a particularly compelling one. 

Young people today display an unprecedented desire 
for direct involvement and participation in the difficult 
problems facing our nation. If channelled fully, their 
energy, questioning spirit, and idealism could become crit- 
ical forces in renewing and refreshing our governmental 
institutions. 

In this age of constant change, yesterday’s theories 
about career training soon become irrelevant to the needs 
and demands of the new generation. It is time to reex- 
amine our assumptions; it is time for a fresher and closer 
look at our systems for recruiting, selecting, placing, train- 
ing, and above all, utilizing career trainees. 

I am, therefore, asking each department and agency to 
create a committee through which young trainees repre- 
senting various disciplines and programs can review and 
evaluate all aspects of the systems through which they 
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have become part of the Federal workforce. Members of 
the committee should include representatives from: 


1. the present and recent past career trainees 

2. your immediate staff 

3. your personnel office 

4. line managers and supervisors who have worked 
with career trainees. 


The director of your committee should be an individual 
who is genuinely interested in the development of young 
people, who can effectively direct the committee’s opera- 
tions and who can keep you regularly informed of its 


progress. 
I suggest four questions for initial exploration : 


1. through what channels does your agency insure that 
the ideas and suggestions of young employees are solicited 
and considered by the managers with authority to act? 

2. to what extent do career trainees participate directly 
in the design of their training programs and in the struc- 
ture and content of their work assignments? 

3. to what extent can young people working in the 
Federal government serve as a link between the govern- 
ment and the student community? 

4. how can minority group participation in career 
training programs be increased? 


I am asking the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to coordinate the efforts of all the agency com- 
mittees. He will be in touch with you very soon concerning 
this study. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
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Chief Justice of the United States 


Statement by the President Upon Declining To Submit 


a Nomination to the Senate at This Time. 
October 10, 1968 


I have said that I do not believe that I can find a per- 
son who is better qualified to succeed Chief Justice War- 
ren in the Nation’s highest judicial post than Mr. Justice 
Fortas. 

I deeply regret that the Senate filibuster prevented the 
Senate from voting on the nomination of Justice Fortas. 
Had the Senate been permitted to vote, I am confident 
that both Justice Fortas and Judge Thornberry 
would have been confirmed. Their qualifications are 
indisputable. 

In ordinary times I would feel it my duty now to send 
another name to the Senate for this high office. I shall 
not do so. 

These are not ordinary times. We are threatened by 
an emotionalism, partisanship, and prejudice that com- 
pel us to use great care if we are to avoid injury to our 
Constitutional system. 

Our distinguished Chief Justice has indicated his will- 
ingness to serve until his successor qualifies. Under the 
circumstances, the foundations of government would be 
better served by the present Chief Justice remaining until 
emotionalism subsides, reason and fairness prevail. 
NOTE: For the President’s statement upon withdrawing the nomi- 


nation of Justice Abe Fortas as Chief Justice, see the issue’ of 
October 7, 1968 (4 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 1438). 





VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER 
KEITH J. HOLYOAKE OF NEW ZEALAND 


Joint Statement by President Johnson and Prime Minister Holyoake Following 
Their Meeting in Washington. October 10, 1968 


At the invitation of President Lyndon B. Johnson of the United 





States, the Right Honorable Keith Holyoake, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, paid an official visit to Washington on October 9 and 10. This 
visit afforded the President and the Prime Minister an opportunity to 
exchange views on matters of mutual interest, including the situation in 
Southeast Asia and economic relations between their two countries. 


Vietnam 


The President and the Prime Minister reviewed the situation in 
South Vietnam, where New Zealand and American forces are assisting 
the Republic of Vietnam to resist aggression and to uphold the right of the 
South Vietnamese people to determine their own destiny free of outside 
interference. They noted that the situation has improved in several 
respects in recent months, but that North Vietnam still shows no disposi- 
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tion to scale down the fighting. They agreed that the establishment of a 
just and viable peace calls for both a strong military posture and intensive 
diplomatic efforts. 

The Prime Minister expressed his gratification that the President’s 
initiative of 31 March had led to conversations between representatives 
of the United States and North Vietnam. The President reviewed the 
progress of the talks to date. He reaffirmed that the United States Govern- 
ment would continue to consult fully with the Government of New Zea- 
land and other allies as the talks proceed. 

The President and the Prime Minister recognized that there is a con- 
tinuing need for the kinds of assistance which New Zealand and the 
United States have been giving to the Republic of Vietnam. They also 
agreed that the nations which have been helping to defend it should par- 
ticipate in any settlement of the conflict. 


Pacific Regional Cooperation 


The President and the Prime Minister reviewed the trend towards 
close cooperation among countries in the Pacific area. They noted with 
satisfaction the efforts that are being made by these countries, both indi- 
vidually and in concert, to promote economic and social progress. They 
reaffirmed their belief that the impressive growth of regional groupings 
in the area would continue. 

The President and the Prime Minister noted with regret that the 
threat of Communist aggression and subversion in Southeast Asia remains. 
They recognized that the decision of the United Kingdom to withdraw 
its military forces increases the need for cooperation among the countries 
of the area. 


New Zealand/United States Relations 


The President and the Prime Minister noted with deep satisfaction 
that the relations between the United States and New Zealand, founded 
as they are on common traditions and a common outlook, have continued 
to grow in the spirit of friendship and cooperation which has always 
characterized them. They reaffirmed the importance of the ANZUS 
Treaty as an expression of the two countries’ interest in the security and 
progress of the Pacific area and of their willingness to contribute towards 
it. They agreed that their Governments, in consultation with that of 
Australia, would study means of achieving still closer cooperation among 
the ANZUS partners. 

The President and the Prime Minister reviewed United States/New 
Zealand economic relations with special attention to cooperation on trade 
matters. The Prime Minister reiterated his understanding of the need 
to reduce the United States balance of payments deficit and of the Presi- 
dent’s program to give effect to this policy. The Prime Minister, in refer- 
ring to the balance of payments problems New Zealand has also been 
encountering, emphasized the importance he and his Government attach 
to improved access for its primary exports in the developed markets of 
the world. 

The President noted with satisfaction that the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment’s vigorous efforts to rectify the imbalance in New Zealand’s 
international accounts are meeting with success and assured the Prime 
Minister that the United States would strive to avoid undesirable effects 
on New Zealand in implementing its own balance of payments program. 
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The President also assured the Prime Minister of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s readiness to cooperate with New Zealand in expanding trade 
and economic cooperation between the two countries. In this context it 
was agreed that the particular problems relating to New Zealand/ United 
States trade would continue to be examined jointly and that, inter alia, 
additional measures would be taken to ensure that New Zealand producers 
and manufacturers have every reasonable opportunity to participate in 
United States Government overseas procurement activities. 





United States Ambassador to 
Guatemala 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Nathaniel Davis of New Jersey. 
October 10, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Nathaniel Davis of New Jersey, a career officer 
in the Foreign Service, as United States Ambassador to 
Guatemala. He will succeed the late Ambassador John 
Gordon Mein, who was tragically assassinated on Au- 
gust 28, 1968. 

Mr. Davis was born in Boston, Mass., on April 12, 1925. 
He is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Brown University. 
He also holds the degree of Ph. D. (in Eastern European 
history) from the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
In World War II he served with the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. Davis was appointed as a Foreign Service Officer 
in 1947. Since then he has had assignments at Prague 
(1947-1949), Florence (1949-1952), Rome (1952- 
1953), Moscow (1954-1956), and Caracas (1960- 
1962). In Washington assignments, he served from 1956 
to 1960 as Deputy Officer-in-Charge of Soviet Affairs 
in the Department of State and from 1962 to 1965 at the 
Peace Corps as Special Assistant to the Director and as 
Deputy Associate Director for Program Development and 
Operations. During this period, he also served briefly as 
Acting Director of the Peace Corps in Chile. Mr. Davis 
was appointed by President Johnson in 1965 to be United 
States Minister in Bulgaria. He has served as a member 
of the National Security Staff since 1966. 

An accomplished linguist, Mr. Davis is fluent in Spanish 
and also speaks Russian, Czech, Bulgarian, and Italian. 

Mr. Davis is married to the former Elizabeth Kirkbride 
Creese and they have three children. 


Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


John B.Rehm. October 10, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate John B. Rehm of Maryland to be Deputy 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations. 

Mr. Rehm has been General Counsel to the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations since February of 
1963. He was previously Assistant Legal Adviser for Eco- 
nomic Affairs in the Department of State for a year and 
a half. 

In his present position, Mr. Rehm has been responsible 
for all domestic and international legal aspects of the 
Kennedy Round of trade negotiations and the trade agree- 
ments program. He has also acted as principal Congres- 
sional adviser to the Special Representative, dealing with 
Members of Congress and their staffs. Moreover, he 
regularly performs numerous tasks of a nonlegal nature 
at the direction of the Special Representative. 

Mr. Rehm came to the Department of State in 1956 as 
an attorney-adviser after a year with the New York law 
firm of Willkie, Owen, Farr, Gallagher and Walton. From 
1956 to 1960, he served as legal adviser to the staff of the 
Under Secretary or Deputy Under Secretary responsible 
for coordinating the foreign aid program. In 1961, 
Mr. Rehm was a member of the task force established by 
President Kennedy to revise the foreign aid program and 
chaired the interagency committee which drafted the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

In 1962, Mr. Rehm was one of the principal members 
of the legal committee which drafted the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. Thereafter, he did much of the legal and 
Congressional work involved in moving the bill through 
the Ways and Means and Finance Committees. 

Born in Paris, France, November 23, 1930, Mr. Rehm 
received his bachelor of arts degree in 1952 from Harvard 
College, magna cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa. In 1955, he 
received his bachelor of laws from Columbia Law School. 

Mr. Rehm is married to Diana Aed Rehm of Wash- 
ington, D.C. They have twe children, David and Jennifer. 
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The 1968 Campaign 


The President’s Remarks in a Broadcast Sponsored by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 1968 
Campaign Committee. October 10, 1968 


Thank you, Mr. Stulberg. 

This is the third time that I have had the pleasure of 
appearing on this series of programs—in 1960, 1964, and 
now again this year. 

Tonight I want to give you my thoughts about what is 
really at stake in this election. I should like to tell you why 
I feel that Americans should vote for Hubert Humphrey 
and Edmund Muskie and a Democratic Congress on 
November 5th. 

The other evening, Mrs. Johnson and I sat on the White 
House balcony—the one that President Truman added 20 
years ago. We looked across to the Washington Monu- 
ment and to the Jefferson Memorial—the symbols of the 
greatness of our Nation’s past. We could see the broad 
avenue that runs between the White House and the 
Capitol—the home of the Congress. 

Looking on this scene, our thoughts went back to some 
of the triumphs of past years—triumphs of the people— 
triumphs of progress over the status quo. TVA, REA, the 
SEC, and the Social Security Act. The Minimum Wage 
Act. Then, in the 1960’s, Medicare, aid for elementary and 
secondary schools, and the Higher Education Act. The 
Peace Corps. The test ban treaty. The Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, and Voting Rights in 1965. The war on poverty. 
A massive housing act that puts a decent home within 
the reach of every American family. 

My fellow citizens, these were your triumphs. 

President Kennedy and. I, Vice President Humphrey, 
and the Senators and Congressmen who wrote these laws 
were your chosen instruments. 

It was your support that made it possible for us to turn 
Democratic ideals into American achievements. 

In 1960—and again in 1964—-you rejected do-nothing, 
stand-pat politics. A great Congress went to work for you 
in 1965—went to work to heal and to build America. 

But it is not enough to salute the past. America cannot 
stand still. And, as Mrs. Johnson and I sat there in the 
evening on that balcony, we thought of the challenges 
that the next President is going to face. And—yes—we 
thought of the challenges that our country faces right now 
in this election campaign. 

On the one hand, there are harsh political voices in the 
air that seek to divide our people and to set them against 
each other in mutual fear and suspicion. The man who 
stood at the schoolhouse door, defying the law, is now 
pretending to be the apostle of order. 

I don’t believe many Americans will be fooled by that 
pose. I don’t believe many people will be beguiled into 
thinking that order—in a democracy—can ever be 
achieved by empty rhetoric and violent appeals to emotion. 
Americans are too wise to waste their votes on a false 
prophet of fear. 
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Neither will they agree with Mr. Wallace when he says, 
“There is not a dime’s worth of difference” between Mr. 
Nixon and Vice President Humphrey. Because the people 
know the record of both of these candidates. 

They know that Nixon Is The One who cast the tie- 
breaking vote that killed aid to education back when he 
was Vice President. They know that Nixon Is The One 
who said that Medicare “would do more harm than 
good.” And they know that Nixon Is The One who 
speaks for the Republican Party—Mr. Nixon’s Republi- 
can Party—that always opposes so much vital and progres- 
sive legislation. 

The voters have now heard Mr. Nixon recently call 
for “delay” in adopting the treaty against the spread of 
nuclear weapons—the treaty we worked for, in so many 
forums, for so long a time—though further delay on our 
part will delay and will jeopardize the acceptance of the 
treaty by other important nations, I think, to the lasting 
detriment of world peace and our own American security. 

So I warn those who postpone and procrastinate or 
delay this treaty. They will live to regret the day when they 
threw overboard everything that America has worked so 
long and so hard to try to achieve. 

So then the record and the differences are quite clear. 
There is all the difference of daylight and darkness be- 
tween the Nixon-Agnew-Republican record of reaction 
and recession—and the kind of forward-looking leader- 
ship that the Humphrey-Muskie ticket offers to you 
Americans. 

I have known and I have worked with Hubert 
Humphrey for 20 years. When I was Majority Leader of 
the Senate, he was a leader of the progressive forces in the 
Senate. When I was Vice President, he was responsible 
for many of the finest legislative achievements of the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration—as one of the Senate 
leaders—including the Peace Corps and the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty. He was also first to sponsor Medicare and the 
Food for Peace program. 

I asked Hubert Humphrey to be my running-mate in 
1964, for one simple reason: because I believed him to be 
the best qualified man to serve as President, in the event 
that I did not serve out my term. That was a paramount 
consideration for me—as it should be for every voter this 
year. 

There have been 12 Presidents in this century. Four of 
them—one-third of our 20th century Presidents—did not 
get to live to finish the term to which they were elected. 
So the intelligence, the experience, and the integrity of the 
Vice Presidential nominee was of crucial significance to 
me back in 1964—as it must be to every American in 1968. 
Vice President Humphrey’s choice of a running-mate— 
Senator Edmund Muskie—has shown himself fit in every 
way, to serve a heartbeat from the Presidency. 

Vice President Humphrey and Senator Muskie are 
among the ablest and most active leaders ever to serve this 
Nation. They have been strong and forceful voices for 
creative new programs and for the enduring values of our 
democracy. 
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Few men that I have ever known have understood our 
urgent national needs so well as Hubert Humphrey and 
Edmund Muskie. 

From Hubert Humphrey’s past—from so many years of 
elected responsibility—the direction his Presidency will 
take is quite clear. It is toward that better educated, better 
housed, healthier, more prosperous America that we have 
begun to achieve—all of us—during these past 5 years. 

My fellow Americans, the gains America has made in 
these years were not won by the Republican Party; and 
they are not going to be held and enlarged by the Repub- 
lican Party. Indeed, by their words in this election cam- 
paign, Republican candidates for the Presidency, the Vice 
Presidency, and the Congress, have already promised to 
dismantle what you—the American people—have built 
in these years. They propose nothing more or less than to 
pull this Nation downward, and to pull it back into an- 
other cycle of Republican reaction and inaction. And in 
doing so, they really promise to pull America apart. 

So, as November 5th approaches, I ask you to consider 
the stakes for you, consider the stakes for your family 
and your country. When that day comes, go to the polls 
then and vote your conscience. Vote for housing for your- 
self and for all Americans. Vote for jobs for your family 
and an expanding economy. Vote for better schools for 
your children and every child. Vote for better health for 
your family and every family. 

Vote for men who will continue the search for ways 
to reduce the awful danger of nuclear war—who will 
work for an honorable settlement of conflicts that threaten 
world peace. 

Vote for men whose entire lives have been given to the 
fight for justice and for progress, for human dignity in this 
great land of ours. 

When you vote for Hubert Humphrey and Edmund 
Muskie, you will be voting for all of this—for progressive 
Democratic leadership in America. 

During the past 5 years, this administration, with 
Hubert Humphrey’s and Edmund Muskie’s tireless efforts 
has fought to give a decent education to all of our chil- 
dren—from Head Start to graduate degrees. We have 
fought to improve the health of all of our people—from 
prenatal care to Medicare. 

We have fought to conserve and to beautify our land 
and waters, from city parks to national seashores—adding 
2 million acres to our public recreation areas. We have 
fought to bring justice to all—from minorities that are 
denied full citizenship, to men that are denied an equal 
chance for a good job and a good home. We have fought 
to lift the curse of poverty from our land—and from the 
city tenement to rural slums, 

And, while we have been doing all of this, we have 
broken all records for sustained and widespread prosperity. 
All of our people have shared in the blessings of 59 months 
of unparalleled growth, unprecedented job opportunities, 
unmatched earnings. 

As we have helped ourselves, so have we reached out 
a hand to the weak and struggling nations who live in 
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this world. We have helped them to build and to guard 
themselves from Communist aggression. And not a foot 
of free soil has been lost to communism during this time. 

I deeply regret that we have thus far been unable to 
bring the Vietnam conflict to an end—to achieve an 
honorable settlement of a war that we did not invite, but 
from which we could not run. 


On March 31st, I did all that I knew to do when I 
announced the first step in what I hoped would be a 
mutual deescalation of the hostilities. As you know, talks 
followed in Paris. I have high hopes that from the con- 
ference table in Paris will ultimately come an agreement 
to end the war. As you, of course, can imagine, I hope 
it will come soon—within the next few months. But if 
it does not come then—if North Vietnam maintains an 
intransigent policy that does not meet the minimal re- 
quirements of fairness, and that would jeopardize the 
lives of our men and the people of South Vietnam—I am 
determined that the next administration will find Amer- 


ica, South Vietnam, and our allies in a strong position on 
the battlefield. 


The next President will have to face difficult foreign 
policy issues, just as President Kennedy and I had to face 
these issues. From what I have observed of Vice President 
Humphrey over more than 20 years, I believe that he 
has—in a unique measure—the understanding, the imag- 
ination, the commitment to freedom that this responsi- 
bility requires. I know of his love for this country, It is 
deep and it is genuine. I know of his great capacity to do 
good. It is endless. I believe that his new responsibilities 
as President will enable both him and our country to 
achieve a new greatness. I look forward to the day when 
Hubert Humphrey will assume the “splendid misery”— 
the burdens and the magnificent opportunities of the 
President of the United States. 


Thank all of you. God bless you. 


National Day of Prayer, 1968 
Proclamation 3877. October 10, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The twentieth century is rightly regarded as the era of 
science and technology. Scientific achievements and tech- 
nological advances have radically altered the conditions 
of life for most men on our planet. Relations between men, 
and between man and his environment, have been per- 
manently changed by events that began in the scientific 
laboratory. 

As a result of this revolution in knowledge, it has be- 
come possible for all men to be adequately fed, clothed, 
and sheltered ; for new energy resources to be committed to 
man’s use; for information to be spread broadly and in- 
stantaneously to the remotest regions of the earth. 
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It has also become possible for man to destroy himself; 
for local aggression to be converted into global catas- 
trophe; for mis-information and demagoguery to reach 
millions, and to shape their political destinies, 

The scientific and technological revolution offers man 
unparalleled opportunities to liberate—or to enslave— 
his spirit. He can gain his freedom from physical want, 
and lose his identity in the prosperous streets of great cities. 
He can move his family to a healthier and more spacious 
environment, and lose the sense of community with his 
fellow men. He can free more hours for leisure activity, 
and find those hours empty and purposeless. 

Thus his spirit lives in a state of crisis. In the midst of 
that crisis—as in days long ago, before “‘science and tech- 
nology” were common words to his tongue—man cries 
out for meaning, for guidance, for assurance that his 
spirit is of value. In the midst of baffling change, he longs 
for enduring values. In the impersonal rush of his days, 
he seeks a sign that he is known, and accepted, as a unique 
person. 

In this era of science and technology, we have set aside 
a day of prayer. Let us use it to thank God for the blessings 
of human industry and ingenuity, and to seek His strength, 
His love, and His guidance in the crisis of our spirit. 

The Congress, by joint resolution of April 17, 1952, 
provided that the President “shall set aside and proclaim 
a suitable day each year, other than a Sunday, as a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer, on which the people of the United 
States may turn to God in prayer and meditation at 
churches, in groups, and as individuals.” 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNDon B. JoHNsoN, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby set aside 
Wednesday, October 16, 1968, as National Day of 
Prayer, 1968. 

In Witness WHerREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this tenth day of October, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
third. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:46 p.m., 
October 11, 1968] 


Gun Control Bill 


Statement by the President on the Passage of the Bill by 
the Congress. October 11, 1968 


Yesterday, the Congress adopted most of my recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive gun control law. I am 
glad that the public will now be protected against the 
indiscriminate mail-order sales of rifles, shotguns, pistols, 
and ammunition. 


I am sorry, however, that Congress did not adopt two 
important recommendations to require the registration of 
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guns and the licensing of gunowners. In a nation with 
over 160 million guns—almost four times as many firearms 
as families—registration and licensing would have brought 
far greater protection to the people. But the voices of the 
gun lobby prevailed for the moment and these safeguards 
were defeated. 

So now we must and will continue to work toward the 
day when these elementary safeguards—long adopted by 
other civilized nations of the world—become the law of 
our land. I hope the good people of America will help us 
in this continued effort. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Walter B. Lewis as Assistant Secretary. 
October 11, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Walter B. Lewis of the District of Columbia to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to fill a new position. If confirmed 
by the Senate for this $28,750-per-year post, Mr. Lewis 
would be in charge of the civil rights and fair housing 
activities of the Department which were authorized by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968. Mr. Lewis is currently serving 
as Director of HUD’s Office of Equal Opportunity in 
Housing. He was born January 11, 1919 in Vicksburg, 
Miss. He is a graduate of Tougaloo College in Mississippi 
and he also holds the LL.B. degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity and a master of arts degree in public administration 
from Cornell. 

From 1950 to 1954, Mr. Lewis served as a building 
codes analyst and administrative attorney with the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. For 4 years, 1954—58, 
Mr. Lewis was a consultant to the District of Columbia 
Government in connection with a zoning revision project. 
He was Deputy Director of the Washington Urban League 
from 1959 to 1964, and from 1965 to early 1968, served 
as Director of the Federal Programs Division of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. Mr. Lewis joined HUD in 
1968. 

A member of the New York and District of Columbia 
Bars, Mr. Lewis is also President of the Washington 
Planning and Housing Association, and is the past Presi- 
dent of the D.C. River Terrace Community Organization 
in his home neighborhood. He is a member of the Budget 
Committee of the Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Capital area, and is a member of the Commission 
on Human Resources of the Washington Center for 
Metropolitan Studies. 

Mr. Lewis, his wife, and their two sons reside at 207 
Anacostia Avenue, NE., Washington, D.C. 
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NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


Statement by the President Urging Ratification of the 
Treaty by the Senate. October 11, 1968 


We have been trying, for a number of years, to reduce the threat 
that someday, somewhere, a limited nuclear war would break out—one 
that would grow to involve the major powers in a worldwide catastrophe. 

For years our negotiators worked with those of many other nations, 
trying to hammer out language acceptable to the nuclear and nonnuclear 


powers alike. Finally, we reached agreement on a treaty to halt the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 


When I went before the United Nations last June, just prior to its 
vote on the treaty, I described it as “a triumph of sanity and of man’s 
will to survive.” The treaty was overwhelmingly approved in the United 
Nations by a vote of 95 to 4. 


Now it is before our Senate for ratification: We worked for this 
treaty for so many years for one basic reason: to make the world safer for 
ourselves and for every other nation that lives daily with the threat of 
nuclear disaster. 


Every American President who has borne responsibility in the 
nuclear age has known that the danger to the United States would multi- 
ply as additional nations built or secured nuclear weapons—as additional 
fingers were placed on nuclear triggers. 


We negotiated with the Soviet Union on the language of this treaty— 
not as a gift to the Soviet Union, nor as a matter of bridge-building be- 
tween us, but because we were seeking a result in our own interest which 
they happened to share for their own reasons. 

If we had permitted our views of totalitarian communism to control 
every aspect of our relations with Communist states, we would not have 
joined them in a treaty forbidding the atmospheric testing of nuclear 
weapons. And the air today would be filled with poisonous radiation. 

The test of whether we make any international agreement should 
be whether it serves our interest and the interest of world peace. The 
nonproliferation treaty, like the nuclear test ban treaty, clearly and obvi- 
ously meets that test. 

If we do not proceed to ratify this treaty promptly, the forces at work 
against it in other countries will quickly gain strength. 

If the treaty does not go into effect soon, an increasing number of 
countries will see it in their national interest to go nuclear. Some may be 
about to do so. This is perhaps understandable on narrow nationalist 
grounds; but in every case it is our judgment that their security would be 
diminished—not increased—by developing small national nuclear 
capabilities. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the advent of new nuclear 
powers could force upon us this dilemma: 


—either withdrawing our influence and commitment from areas of 
the world which are vital to our interests; or 


—having other nations trigger a nuclear conflict which could involve 
us. 
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Those who now argue for postponing ratification of the treaty must 
assume the grave responsibility for its failure—and for presenting our 
country with that dilemma. 

I cannot guarantee that our early action will bring a particular nation 
or group of nations along with us. But I can tell you that our chance of 
doing so will be greatly reduced, and the world our children will inhabit 
made far more perilous, if we fail to act soon. 

As President, I cannot see this happen without calling to the atten- 
tion of the leaders of the Senate the consequences of postponement. I 
know that the pressures of the election are upon us. But so are the respon- 
sibilities we were elected to fulfill. I hope the Senate will act now, with the 
highest interests of the Nation in mind. 

But if the Members of the Senate find it impossible to remain and 
act now, I shall, after consulting with other world leaders and leaders of 
the Senate, seriously consider calling the Senate into special session. I 


consider the adoption of this treaty that important to the security of our 
Nation and world peace. 


NOTE: The President also read the statement for radio and television broadcast. 








The President and the 
Democratic Leadership 


Remarks by Senator Mansfield at the Presentation of a 
Gift to the President on Behalf of the Democratic 
Leaders of the House and Senate. October 11, 1968 


Mr. President: 


On behalf of the Democratic leadership of the House 
and Senate, it is my privilege to make this small presenta- 
tion to you as a symbol of our high regard, affection, and 
respect. As a group, we have had the opportunity to get 
to know you intimately, to express our feelings freely, 
whether or not they were in accord with your own ex- 
pressed views, and you have always given what we have 
had to say your most earnest and serious consideration. 

Where you could agree with us, you were the first to 
come forward, and were any of us individually to express 
an opposite point of view to yours, you listened respect- 
fully, analyzed what we had to say, and then did, as is 
your responsibility, what you thought best in the light of 
the welfare and security of the Nation. 

Today, our country faces difficult times, perhaps the 
most difficult since the founding of the Republic. We are 
divided internally, not so much because of the fact that 
this is a political year but because of the facts of life both 
overseas and at home. 

There are those who, representing the extreme right 
and the extreme left, cannot find it in their hearts or their 
emotions to operate within the two party system. To those 


who believe in a third party or a “No Party,” I would say 
that it would be far better for them to rejoin the two major 
parties and work from within to achieve the reforms which 
they desire. Anarchism, nihilism, and emotionalism will 
not solve the problems which face this country today, but, 
instead, if allowed to perpetuate themselves, may well lead 
us down the road to further instability and open wider the 
cracks which divide this Nation at this time in our history. 
Mr. President, I have had the privilege of serving with 
you in the House, of being your Deputy Leader in the 
Senate when you were the Majority Leader, and during 
the past 8 years have had continued close contact with 
you. We have had our differences, always in the open. We 
have been aware of each other’s difficulties—you as the 
President of the Republic and I as the Majority Leader. 
You have never crossed the line of demarkation that 
divides the Executive from the Legislative but you have 
scrupulously observed the rights of your office as we have 
observed ours. Because of our feelings toward you per- 
sonally, because of the mutual respect which has been the 
norm in the relationship between the Leadership and the 
Chief Executive, because of our awareness of the diffi- 
culties which have confronted you down through the years 
and have multiplied lately, and because of the respect that 
we have for you and the Office of the Presidency, we 
would like to take this occasion to present you with this 
token of our esteem. 
NOTE: Senator Mansfield spoke in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House where he presented the President with a pair of gold cuff 
links engraved with the initials LBJ, a gift of the Democratic Leader- 


ship of the House and Senate. 


As printed above, this item follows the text made available by the 
White House Press Office. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


Announcement of Resignation of Livingston T. Mer- 
chant and of Intention To Nominate Covey T. Oliver 
as U.S. Executive Director. October 11, 1968 


President Johnson today announced that he has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Livingston T. Merchant as U.S. 
Executive Director of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (The World Bank), to be 
effective November 1, 1968. Ambassador Merchant will 
be 65 years old in November and plans to retire. In his 
letter of acceptance, the President expressed his gratitude 
to Ambassador Merchant for having accepted his request 
of 3 years ago to return from retirement to undertake the 
job of U.S. Executive Director of the Bank. The Presi- 
dent continued: 

“As you again plan retirement, you can look back at the 
more than 23 years of public service with a great deal of 
pride in your accomplishments on behalf of the national 
interest. As a Foreign Service Officer, you performed ably 
as Ambassador to Canada and in several of the most 
responsible positions in the Department of State. Your 
example has inspired and will continue to be an inspira- 
tion to a generation of Foreign Service Officers.” 

To succeed Ambassador Merchant, President Johnson 
today announced his intention to nominate Covey T. 
Oliver, of Pennsylvania, who is presently serving as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs and 
U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance for Progress. 


If confirmed by the Senate, Ambassador Oliver would 
serve a 2-year term commencing on the date he takes the 
oath of office. 

Ambassador Oliver assumed his present position on 
June 30, 1967, and prior to that served as Ambassador 
to Colombia from 1964 to 1966. 


A native Texan, born in Laredo on April 21, 1913, Dr. 
Oliver attended the University of Texas, from which he 
received his LL.B. summa cum laude in 1936. He subse- 
quently obtained his master of laws (1953) and doctor of 
juristic science (1954) degrees from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and the Order of 
the Coif. 

Dr. Oliver’s career encompasses extensive experience in 
both the governmental and academic fields. Admitted to 
the Texas bar in 1936, Dr. Oliver served on the faculty of 
the University of Texas Law School until 1941. Dr. Oliver 
entered the Department of State in 1942 as Senior Attor- 
ney for the Board of Economic Warfare. He was then 
appointed a Foreign Service Reserve Officer and was 
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assigned to Madrid as a special assistant. From 1944 to 
1949, Dr. Oliver served in the Department in a number 
of positions dealing largely with United States economic 
policy toward occupied Germany and Austria. He was also 
a member of the United States delegations to the 1946 
Paris Peace and Reparations Conferences and the Four 
Power Commission in Vienna. 


Dr. Oliver returned to the academic world between 
1949 and 1964. He was professor of law at the University 
of California at Berkeley until 1956 and thereafter pro- 
fessor of international law at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. During this period he was a Carnegie Endowment 
Lecturer at the Hague Academy of International Law in 
1955 and a Fulbright Teaching Fellow at the University 
of Sao Paulo in 1963. Since 1963, he has been a member 
of the Inter-American Juridical Committee of the Orga- 
nization of American States. 


Professional memberships of the new Assistant Secre- 
tary include the American Bar Association, the Interna- 
tional Law Association, and the American Society of In- 
ternational Law. He is a former officer of the last-named 
organization. Dr. Oliver’s published works include a 
monograph, “The Inter-American Security System and 
the Cuban Crisis,” and “The Restatement of Foreign 
Relations Law of the United States” (co-authored). In 
addition, he is a contributor to various legal periodicals, 
primarily The American Journal of International Law. 

Dr. Oliver is married to Barbara Frances Hauer Oliver, 
and they have five children. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. Appointments which appear below in 
the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


October 7 


Ambassador Janos Nagy of the People’s Republic of 
Hungary presented his credentials to the President at the 
White House. 


October 11 


Michel Debre, Foreign Minister of France, Michael 
Stewart, Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom, and 
Giuseppe Medici, Foreign Minister of Italy, made separate 
calls on the President at the White House. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE ' 


Submitted October 8, 1968 


Wit E. LEONARD, JR., of Louisiana, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 16, 1969, vice Dan H. Fenn, Jr., 
resigned. 

HERSCHEL D. Newsom, of Indiana, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 16, 
1974, vice James W. Culliton, term expired. 

MARGARET HUNTER PIERCE, Of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commisisoner of the 
Indian Claims Commission, vice William 
M. Holt. ' 

JoHN F. Leary, of Maryland, to be Director 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

Rosert L. Harpesty, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board for the Post Office Department, vice 
Robert MacNeal, deceased. 

MorpeEcalI M. MERKER, Of Virginia, to be Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, vice Myron R. Blee. 


Submitted October 9, 1968 


JAMES P. ALGER, of Utah, to be Judge of the 
District Court of Guam for the term of 8 
years, vice Paul D. Shriver, resigning. 


Submitted October 10, 1968 


JOHN B. REHM, of Maryland, to be a Deputy 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, with the rank of Arabassador. 

NATHANIEL Davis, of New Jersey, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Guate- 
mala. 


POSTMASTERS (lists of 59 names). 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted October 11, 1968 


Covey T. OLIverR, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 2 years. 

WALTER B. LEwIs, of the District of Columbia, 


to be an Assistant Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 4, 1968 


TE Public Law 90-550 
Independent Offices and Department of 


Housing and Urban Development Appropri- 
ation Act, 1969. 


Bi PR iccccietecssodecae Public Law 90-549 
An Act to amend section 3 of the Act of 
November 2, 1966, to reduce the number 
of experimental plants authorized for the 
development of fish protein concentrate, 
and for other purposes. 


eee Public Law 90-551 
An Act to extend the provisions of the 
Commercial Fisheries Research and Devel- 
opment Act of 1964. 


Approved October 8, 1968 


oS eer Public Law 90-554 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1968. 
| eng peeps eect ee Public Law 90-553 


An Act to authorize the transfer, convey- 
ance, lease, and improvement of, and con- 
struction on, certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for use as a headquarters 
site for the Organization of American 
States, as sites for governments of foreign 
countries, and for other purposes. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 8, 1968—Continued 


G Peeaictesacccccceces Public Law 90-552 


An Act to amend the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, as amended. 


Approved October 9, 1968 
ii tiacsinciveinineind Public Law 90-555 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept donations of land for, 
and to construct, administer, and maintain 
an extension of the Blue Ridge Parkway 
in the States of North Carolina and Geor- 
gia, and for other purposes. 


Approved October 10, 1968 


ee Public Law 90-556 


An Act to amend title 5 U.S.C. to provide 
for the payment of overtime and standby 
pay to certain personnel employed in De- 
partment of Transportation. 


Approved October 11, 1968 
ee Public Law 90-557 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Act, 1969. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released October 9, 1968 


Toast of the President at the dinner honor- 
ing Prime Minister Keith J. Holyoake of 
New Zealand (advance text). 
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